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from his impertinent passions. In a word, to eat with or visit Syncropius, is no other than going to see him exercise his family, exercise their patience, and his own anger.
It is monstrous that the shame and confusion in which this good-natured angry man must needs behold his friends while he thus lays about him, does not give him so much reflection as to create an amendment. This is the most scandalous disuse of reason imaginable; all the harmless part of him is no more than that of a bulldog, they are tame no longer than they are not offended. One of these good-natured angry men shall, in an instant, assemble together so many allusions to secret circumstances as are enough to dissolve the peace of all the families and friends he is acquainted with, in a quarter of an hour, and yet the next moment be the best natured man in the whole world. If you would see passion in its purity, without mixture of reason, behold it represented in a mad hero, drawn by a mad poet. Nat. Lee makes his Alexander sav thus 1:
Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room,
Or I will blow you up like dust!   Avaunt;
Madness but meanly represents my toil,
Eternal discord!
Fury ! revenge! disdain and indignation !
Tear my swollen breast, make way for lire and tempest.
My brain is burst, debate and reason quenched ;
The storm is up, and rny hot bleeding heart
Splits with the rack, while passions, like the wind,
Rise up to heaven, and put out all the stars.
Every passionate fellow in town talks half the day with as little consistency, and threatens things as much out of his power.
The next disagreeable person to the outrageous gentleman is one of a much lower order of anger, and he is what we commonly call a peevish fellow. A peevish fellow is one who has some reason in himself for being out of humour, or has a natural
1 The Rival Queens, Act iii, sc. 1.    See No. 89.